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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
REPLY TO * A.” 
(Continued from Page 222. 


Sin—Agreeably to promise | enter upon an 
examination of the 
which allusion is made in your letter. 

You observe, that from my use of the word 
demon, I probably agree with you in ** suppo- 
ing them literal beings.” see 
sently, how far we agree, in this, if you 
suppose them * literal beings.” By which 
you probably mean fnteligent spiritual * be 
ings,” tormentors of mankind, acting in con- 
junction with their prince. 

AsI look upon this dictrine as dishonoura- 
ble to Him ‘who is GOOD to ALL and 
whose tender mercies are over all his works,’ 
T am either mistaken in regardto it, or what 
tends to honor and glorify God. In my ex- 
amination of this article, [ shall take up the 
subject without any particular regard to the 
one which induced this controversy. And 





although, as you say, by admitting that Jesus | 


casts out demons by the power of God, I have 
‘entirely overthrown my former arguments,” 
if I should adinit any thing here, tending to a 
farther debasement of my arguments, let it be 
so, if by the means, truth may be brought to 
light. I will only observe here, that I knew 
what I said, and why I said it, when I decla 
red that in which you think you see anover- 
throw of my arguments. In a subsequent 
communication we and the publick may see 
how justly you exult, and how far my conces- 
sions have established your .‘‘ arguinents.” 

In, a question iike the one here presented, 
it is necessary to inquire, 1. Isthe common 
belief of the doctrine’ of. demons consistent 
with common sense, and sober reason com»a- 
red with the revealed character of our Heav- 
enly Father. 2. Is it consistent with the 
views of antiquity. 3. Is it consistent with 
the doctrine of the New Testament, properly 
understood, 

1. Common sense and reason teach, that as 
man was formed ofthe earth—that his tempo- 
ral nourishments are all from the same source, 
and perishable like himself—that in him are 
contained the means of transmitting mortal ex 
istence tohis speeies, who, of tourse must 


doctrine of demons, to | 





We shall see, pre- 


| 


{ 
} 





grow in wisdom and stature, it is not possible, 
that the human mind or body should be un- 
subjected to change. ‘The passions and pro- 
pensities of mankind, which are necessary to 
their existence, happiness and protection, are 
a farther proof of this. These passions were 
no more made for purposes of rebellion, 
than our teeth were for the purpose of aching. 
Our teeth were given us for ornament and 
use; buat from their very nature they are lia- 
ble to decay, and, consequently, to pain. Our 
passions, likewise, were given us for the best 
purposes; but from the mutability of our na- 
ture, and their very constitution they are liable 
to err, otherwise we never should err. We 
ought to look upon our passions and propen- 
sities, as a family of subjects needing gov- 
ernment, though useful in their proper place, 
aud we should allow reason to preside over, 


| and direct them, and keep them within due 











bounds. But how frequently do our passions 
rebel, and precipitate us inte misery! How 
much caution and watchfulness are necessary, 
then, that the end for which they were be- 
stowed may be answered! And, frequently, 
when we would do good, evil is present. The 
very circumstance, that we are often overcome 
by them, proves, that they are sometimes, 
more than equal to the force we oppose. But 
this, in my apprehension, may successfully be 
guarded against, if we would let teason pre- 
scribe, by taking into consideration all the 
unhappy circumstances which inevitably arise 
from vicious conduct. Now as these defects 
arise from our very constitution, which neces- 
sarily should be as it is, or it would have becn 
different, no one can infer any want ‘of good- 
ness inthe Deity for making us just such 


creatures as we by nature are—especially, ‘as 


the Scriptures abundantly testify, that he 
chastens us for our profit. For one, { can say, 
I am satisfied with my existence, and believe 
it was an act of goodness in bestowing it, but T 
am not without error, weakness nor want. 
But are all our constitutional appetites and 
passions insufficient, and has the Almighty 
permitted, or superadded a host of malicious 
agents for the trialof our virtue? Is it rea- 
sonable to say, that, in addition to ‘the law in 
our members which wars against the law of 
the mind, and brings us into captivity to the 
law of sin, the God of Heaven, instead of pro- 
viding a way whereby we may escape tenipta- 
tion, or enable ug to bear it, will add force 
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force? Ts this consistent with the character of | 
Uist who. is “ kind to the unthankful and the 
evil—who sends rain on the just and on the 
unjust, and causes his. sun torise on the evil 
and on the good 7” Js it consistent with the 
loving kindness of Him who succours his dis- 
tressed, afflicted and tempted children, and is 
the Friend, and not the enemy of mankind ? 
2. Demonology is a very ancient doctrine, 
but it has undergone some considerable 
¢éhange. *‘*Some have supposed that the 
word demon, in the sacred writings, always im- 
pliés an evil spirit or devil ; but this is a con- 
éeit of St. Austin and others which will not | 
hear investigation. Demons, according to the 
Gentile Mythology, were middle powers be- 
tween the sovereign God and mortal men, 
who performed the office of Mediators and 
executioners of the divine purposes 
opinion was Plato, the most competent judge 
and consummate writer on these subjects.— 
Apuleius de Deo Socratis, affirms ‘‘the de- 
mons are middle powers by whom all our de- 








sites anddeserts pass tothe gods. It would 
derogate from the majesty of the celestial 
Gods to be concerned about such things; 
therefore all things are done by the will, 
agi and authority of the celestial Gods but 
y 


mons,” 
“Ttis abundantly manifest from the best 


writers of antiquity, that demons were the | 


suppositious ghosts of dead men. licsiod, 
a most ancient writer, who flourished nine 
hundred years before Christ, describes that 


golden age of the world as being promoted, 
after death, to the rank of demons by the will 
of Jupiter ; and appointed to be the guardians 


ofmen, and the observers of their good and | 


evil actions. Plato agrees with Hesiod and 
admits, that he and many of the poets speak 
well in affirming, that when good men die, 
they obtain great honour and dignity, and 
become Demons. In another place he main- 
tains, that all, who die valiantly in war, are 
admittéd into Hesiod’s golden generation, and 
tconstituted Demons. Eusebius and Theodo- 
ret both cite and approve these passages from 
Hesiod and Plato, and use them as an argu- 
ment for similar dignity and honours being 
bestowed on saints and martyrs. Hence it is 


clear from the writings of the greatest men of | 
antiquity, that the term demon, originally and | 


In this | ’ 
| that they did, sometimes, call the person sup- 


properly applied to deified dead men. 
Very sense it was understood by the philoso- | 
phers at Athens in the days of Paul; for | 


happy race of men who lived in the first, or | 


the obedience and ministry of the de- | 


when he preached Jesus and the resurrection, | 


they thought he wished to introduce Christ to | 
them as a demon, or deified dead man. Ac- 
cordingly they say, ‘‘ he seemeth to be a setter | 
forth of strange Demons,” Acis, 17,18. But | 


—— 
® See Rochester Mag. P. 114 


‘ogy, in the time of our Lord, was not what it 





| that the 


here our translators, for the only time, have 
rendered the word Gods! From Plutarch we 
learn ‘‘if was an ancient opinion, that some 
of these demons, fearing, that good men might 
rival them in honour and happiness, or attain 
to equal dignity, endeavoured tv prevent them 
in the pursuit of virtue. Accordingly, it be- 
came theopinion of later philosophers, that 
partof the demons were wicked and malig- 
nant. Josephus’, wars, B 7.C. 6. says, 
** these evil demons were no others than the 
spirits of the wicked, who enter the bodies of 
the living and kill them, unless they obtain 
help against them.” 

From all that 1 can gather from the opinions 
of learned ancient writers. among whom is 
Origen, Plotinus. and Hypocrates, who was 


| the father of medicine'in his day, the sum of 
Of this | 


the doctrine under view, is well expressed in 
the following moral fromthe work mentioned 
in the margin. ‘ Demoniacks were insane or 
epileptick persons, who were incurable in 
those days of medical ignorance; and therc- 
fore, from the violence of the symptoms, were 
regarded. by the superstitions, as possessed by 
diabolical agents. See the learned Joseph 
Mede on John 10, 20, and “Lardner and 
Farmer on the Demoniacks of the New Tes- 
tament.” 

3. ‘The general opinion of eminent men 
of antiquity should have some influence in 
settling this question. And the most, I appre- 
hend, that can be said in opposition to the 
view advanced above, from the New ‘Testa- 
ment, isa mere play of words {n the com- 
mon version, we read of some sacrificing to 
devils, Lev. 17,7.2. and Deut. 32,17 : of priests 
forthe devils, 2. Chron. 11, 15: of some 
sacrificing their son’s to the devils, Ps. 106, 
37: oftable, cup, and fellowship of devils, 
1 Cor. f0, 20, 21, when we are told by Pau! 
“things which the Gentiles offer, 
they offer to demons, and not to Uiod.” The 
chief difficulty attending this subject, is, that 
the demons are represented as speaking aside 
from the possessed. But a little attention to 
this matter, will, ! think, with many, remove 
the obstacle. Low often do we hear it said 
of persons under the influence of violent pas- 
sion. or of ardent_spirits, that they are not 
themselves—that they are mad-men, or beasts, 
i. e. because their conduct is mad and beastly. 
This is almostthe exact language employed 
by the Jews against Jesus, John, 10, 20, 
‘he hath a demon, and is mad.” Now, 


posed to be possessed the demon itself, see 
the reply, v. 21. ‘ These are not the words.of 
him who hath a demon, Can A DEMON open 
the eyes of the blind ?” 

It will be admitted that most of'the Evange- 
lists wrote in Greek, the prevailing language ‘in 
their day. And we have seen, that demonol- 
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Was more anciently, though we read of “a 
spirit of an unclean demon,” which certainly 
supposes demons of an opposite character. 
*¢ To be clothed with a person, or thing 1s a 
Greek mode of speech,” says Dr. A. Clarke, 
“ for being that person or thing, with which a 
man is said to be clothed.”- See his note on 
I Pet. 5,5. 1 would here suggest tor candid 
consideration, then, whether m common lan- 
guage, *‘ tu be possessed of a demon,” was not 
also a **Greek mode of speech for that demon 


of which a man was said to be possessed.” — | 


Comp. John 10, 21, above. 
mode of speech among us, with some modifica- 
tion, is obvious. And the instances mention- 
ed iu this article, I think make it manifest. 
Instance a man intoxicated with ardent spirits 
~—his whole conduct and conversation 
changed, and he appears in an entirely differ- 
ent character. In tis case, do we not, with 
propriety, say, that the whole action and dis- 
course of the man proceed from the demon or 
spirit of which he is possessed’ The same 
may be said of violent passion, fits, and insan- 
ity. 

Allowing, then, the validity of the above 
“Greek mode of speech,”’ which I think will 
not be controverted, where is the perplexity in 
understanding how demons spake? 1 freely 
acknowledge, that, at first view, there appears 
a difficulty in the circumstance of Jesus not 
suffering the demons to speak because they 
knew him. But it is not improbable, that 
those demoniacks had seen Jesus before, and 


if they had not, it is manifest, that they had | 


heard of him, and could distinguish him by 
the marked attention he received from his dis 
ciples and the multitude. 


That this is a | 


| miraculous 
are | 





ease, had been introduced, perhaps no more 
was designed than to continue the narrative 
in a connected, unbroken, though figurative 
style, to account in the way he had commenc- 
ed, for the passage of the demons into the 
sWine. Or it might have been recorded in a 
more rigid compliance to the particular views 
entertained in those days. And though neith- 
er of these suppositions may be entirely cor- 
rect, yet as the general features of the case 
are casily developed, 1 think particulars in a 
question like this, candour wil not insist on. 
‘These things apart then—as the owners of the 
herd professed to keep the law, and carried on 
a traffic in direct vielation of the law, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that Jesus, by his 
power, transferred the disease 
whatever it may have been, from the man or 


| men, to the swine as a judgement upen those 





1 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| sottish notions of the Jews, aud aay 


violations of that law which forbid the use of 
swine’s flesh. 

it will, likely, be objected here, that thig 
view of the subject represents Jesus as acting 
a double part. But | must think otherwise, 
aud think 1 can make :t appear, but want of 
room will oblige me to curtail my remarks 
more than | could wish. Then let it be no- 
ticed, 1. Jesus came to bear testimony to the 
truth, and not formally, to refute the thousands 
of superstitions prevalent in his day. For if 
he had, he might have been constantly employ- 


| ed aside from the purpose for which he came. 


Besides his own doctrine contrasted with the 
show- 
ing its preference, would be more likely to 
produce conviction than a different course.—— 
2. It is not derogatory to the character of Je- 


And, as it is the | sus, to say, that he availed himself of the sen- 


case, that, under the influence of mental de- | timents of the people by which he more direct- 


rangement, and other diseases where bodily | ly approached their sympathies. 


vigour is not impaired, as was the instance 
under review, the powers of recollection in re- 
gard to some particular facts, are remarkably 
acute. It ought to be noticed, that, according 
to the account, they did speak, and that irre- 
Verently too. And, perhaps, al] that was in- 
tended, by the expression, was, that, as their 
language had been improper, he suffered them 
not to continue while under the influence of 
madness. Should it be objected, ** that Jesus 
addressed himself directly to the demon,” say- 
ing, “Come out, &c. thou foul spirit,” I re- 
ply, I can see no weight in the objection, al- 
lowing the application of the above ‘* mode of 
speech,” and neurly the same use of it amongst 
ourselves; for the disease gave character and 
tone to the man, who in familiar speech, hud 
ceased to be himself. Another difficulty here 
presents. —the petition of the demons to go in- 
to the swine. But this single circumstance, 


though it may not be easily accounted for, | and 1. Cor. x. chapters, &c. 


} 





This was 
both proper and necessary, as the people were 
not in asituation to be reasoned with, but he, 
by no means. adopted their views as his own. 
Take for an exaimple, the case where Jesus 
asks, Should not this woman, being a daughter 
of Abraham, whom satan hath bound, lo! these 
eighteen years, be loosed on the sabbath day ? 
But observe, he expressly calls her case an 
INFIRMITY, which, perhaps, was no more 
than general debility, a disease common~in 
all ages. 3. The labours of Jesus in the days 
of ius flesh, were rather introductury to his 
heavenly system, than otherwise. And his 
apostles, when commanded to preach the gos- 
pel toevery creature, opposed openly and with 
their might, the superstitions and idolatry of 
the people, and before this time the ** demons 
were subject to them.” Nor have they any 
where countenanced the doctrine of demons, 
but have stoutly opposed it. See 1. Tim. iv. 
So far then 


should not militate against the subject as far as | from Jesus acting a double part, he took the 


mny other facts render it plain. 
personification of the supposed demon, or dis- 


For as | course that would best subserve his 


W.1. REESE. 


Yours. &c. 
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ADVOCATE AND INVESTIGATOR. 











* PARNESTLY CONTEND FOR THE FAITH.”” 





AN INQUIRY. 

Mr. Epiror :—You will confer a favour 
upon one who sometimes reads the Advocate, 
by giving your views on Luke xi. 26. last clause; 
[‘* and the last state of that man is worse than 
the first,” | and reconcile it with the sentiments 
of Universalists. J. E. 

REPLY To THE FOREGOING. 
The passage quoted by J. E. relates to the past, and 
then present, condition of a man, whe, after having 
been divested of an evil spirit, concluded to take to 


himself sever other spirits worse than himself, and re- | 


turn to the house wheuce he came out, and dwell there. 
The first and last conditions of the man spoken of, 


ate relative to each other, and do not imply the idea | 
that the first was in this life, and the /ast in eternity, | 


aghas been supposed. This will appear from what 


follows. 

The first state of this man was distinguished by the 
circumstance of his having one * unclean spirit.”— 
This ‘is evident from the context, verse 24. 
state was that in which he coneluded to take to him- 
se}f seven spirits more wicked than himself, and return 
to his house, which had been swept and garnished. 
His entering in and dwelling there, in company with 
so many wicked spirits, was truly a deplorable state 
of things—as much worse than his former condition, 
a9 it is to have seven devils rather thanone. The fol- 
lowing facts justify this interpretation. 

1. There appears to be a direct allusion in the text, 
to the circumstance of his having seven evil spirits, 


when mention is made of the last state or condition of | 


the man, and the takinz to himself those spirits, is what 
yendered this last state so much worse than the first, 

2. There is nothing in the text or context to justify 
the common opinion entertained by our orthodox 
frends, and therefore, we ought not to receive such 
unsupported assumptions, 

Now, if the question should be asked, wH¥ was the 
last state of that man worse than the first, our answer 
is, seven evil spirits are worse than one. If it should 
yet remain in the dark, we would beg attention to 
what follows. : 

Our Lord introduced and used the subject under ex- 
amination, to illustrate and enforce an important fact ; 
to wit,that a man may be divested of an impure pro- 
pensity, and be renewed in the spirit of his mind, and 
afterwards become more a “ child of hell”’ than before. 
The subject teaches us, that merely casting out an im- 
pure spirit, is but the preparatory step to a genuine 
reformation. 


of every man of obvervation, that converts, who for | 


@ season enjoy the renewing influence of divine grace, 
frequently return to their ‘* wallowing in the mire,” 


and take to themselves more evil spirits than they pos- | 


sessed before their minds lad been exercised. We 
assume this as a fact, without stopping here to con- 
aier the ordinary causes of such unfortunate results. 


His last | 


It is « fact, attested by the experience | 


Persons often imagine they are converted to a love 

| of God, and think they have got religion, when in fact 
they have only lost, for the time being, an impure 
spirit. How frequently do we hear the shouts of the 
happy subjects of God’s love—their cry of liberty— 
their strains of praise, when if they are interrogated, 
they are found unable to give a reason for their hope, 
or assign a cause for their happiness. These persons 
have only been delivered of an evil spirit, and are Jia- 
ble toseek unsuccessfully for rest, and finding none, they 
often take to their former practices, and become worse 
Unless the love of God is 
shed abroad in the heart, and has its influence upon 


than ever they were before. 


the understanding, there is no certainty of a continu- 
ance of those exstacies which most generally follow 


the expulsion of a devil. 


Again :—The impure spirit, which in the first in- 


| stance went out of the man, has been supposed to be a 
| fallen angel, o: orthodox devil; but it is not essential 
| that we should assent to such an opinion. The term 
“ spirit” is used, frequently, to signify doctrines, and 
propensities of the heart. See 1. John iv. 1. * Beloved, 
, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
because many false prophets are 
It may be supposed, then, 


| they are of God ; 
| gone out into the world.” 
that the unclean spirit was a propensity to neglect the 
great salvation. It was not un adversary. to the truth, 
but a disposition te disregard it—not a spirit of direct 
and open hostility to Christ, but a predominant inelin- 
ation to say “let us atone, what have we to do with 
thee” &c. 
in his second state took to himself, may also be consid- 


The seven wicked spirits, which the man 


ered as evil propensities, engendered in the heart by 
false doctrines, and possessing a degree of malignity 
beyond that which had influenced the man while in 
the condition first described. Whenever a doctrine is 
| received into the heart, it has an effect ; and such ef- 
fect is either good or bad, according to the nature of 


the doctrine believed. Grapes cannot be gathered of 


thorns, nor figs of thistles; neither can the heart re- 


main pure while the doctrines which influence it are 


corrupt. 
An illustration of the foregoing facts is furnished ir 
The subject, in his first state, 


a modern conversion. 
| is indifferent in his feelings and views of religion; he 
has heard of Christ and him crucified; but neither the 
magnitude of His love, nor the efficacy of His grace, 
has any considerable effect upon his heart, or his life. 
True, the natural benevolence of his soul is brought 
into operation bythe miseries of suffering humanity, — 
he mourns with those that mourn—rejoices with those 
that rejoice, and weeps with the afflicted; but as yet 
he is not alive to those momentous subjects which con- 
cern his present and eternal peace. At length, the 
| spirit of slumber leaves him, and his eyes are opened ; 
he sees ** men as trees walking, —he hasa glimpse og 
the love of God, and his soul is in an exstacy ! His 
| language then is,—‘* of the bounties of God’s house 
there is enough and to spare.” He then regards all 
his fellow beings with love and kindness ; and thinks, 
| and feels, that he would as soon be damned himself, as 

to have others damned. He realizes, that the unclean 
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Spirit is gone out of him ; and for a moment enjoys a 
“comfortable hope.” But not finding the condition 
of others like his own, and being yet unacquainted 
with the exceeding riches of the grace of God, as ex- 
hibited in the gospel, he soon begins to doubt the salva- 
tion of his fellow beings! Ife finds in his own heart a 
desire for the conversion and deliverance of the whole 
world,—he prays for it; but alas, nz pourts! He 
cannot make “the prayer of faith.” He seeks for 
nest ; but finding none, he forms the resolution to 
conform to popular opinicn ; and, ten to one, he be- 
comes possessed of as many devils as were cast out of 
Mary Mag/lalene in days of old. 


Perhaps this unfortunate man, at first imbibes the | 
opinion, that although his own deliverance from an | 


unclean spirit, was entirely a work of grace, yet, that 
other sinners, no worse than himself. are objects of di- 
vine indignation. This produces a partial frame of 
mind, and leads to a partial course of conduct. He at 
once adopts the wisdom of this world, which is opposed 
to that which is from above, and soon begius to say, 
that it would be just in God to punish, everlastingly, 
nine tenths of the human race. This spirit soon en- 
genders another kindred propensity ; and Hatred is 
cherished in the heart towards all whom God is sup- 
posed to hate. At length these two spirits give birth 
toa third: A spirit of Cruelty and Revenge, begins to 
take the place of love; and soon we hear this child of 
God declare, that * if every body goes to heaven, he 
does not wish to go there.” He talks about the hap- 
piness to be derived from beholding the miseries of the 
damned in hell; and tells the world, that he can wit- 
ness the untold sufferings of “ infants not a span long,” 
without any unpleasant sensations ! Anticipations like 
these, soon produce in his mind a spirit of Indifference 
towards ‘mankind here on earth. While beholding 
the miserses of the widow, and fatherless child, he 
pauses to inquire whether they have “ got religion ;” 
and if they do not belong to the ** household of faith,” 
he turns from them with complacency, and gives what 
he has to bestow, to“ convert the heathen” to his own 
precious faith! Soon a spirit of Persecution enters his 
heart ; and he begins to “ deal damnation round the 
world, on each he deems his foe.” He reviles the 
characters, misrepresents the faith, and neglects the 
persons, of those who differ with him in matters of 
opinion, Indeed, if he can gain some particular ob- 
ject, he may indulge a lying spirit, thinking ‘the end 
will justify and sanctify the means. Next, Pride pre- 
dominates in the heart, and from the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh, He begins to thank God 
that he has been converted, and is * not like other 
men ;”—he talks about the popularity of his views— 
the antiquity of his religion—the respectability of its 
votaries—the elegance of the house in which he wor- 
ships, and the satisfaction he derives from humility ! 
Last, as a necessary concomitant of the preceding 
Hypocricy becomes an inmate of his heart! Notwith- 
standing he professes a willingness to have thousands 
damned, he prays for the salvation of all ;—although 
the malignity of hell dwells in his bosom, he professes 


to love his fellow creatures ;—#lthough he is unwilling ! 





to’ enter heaven in company with sinners, he would 
have the world consider him an example of bu- 
mility ! 

The foregoing hints will serve as a brief outline of 
our views of this subject ; and if we are not deceived, 
the last state of many professors, is mucly worse than 
the first. The pride, partiality, hatred, cruelty, indif- 
ference, malignity and hypocrisy, which of necessity 
are engendered in the heart by the partial systems of 
religion now propagated in our world, are so may 
spirits, which ure begotten of hell. Indeed, we have 
often thought, that those feelings, and emotions, which 

| are engendered by the partial systems of the day, al- 
though they are sought aiter with honest zeal, are al- 
most without an exception, the worst evils that can 
| befal the human race. 


REMARKS. 
1. Love and charity can only be produced by a sense 
of the divine and impartial love of God. A full con- 
viction of the fact, that God loves ALL wis cRBa- 
TURES, furnishes permanent rest, and enduring joy to 
the soul; but any thing short of this, may endure for 
a momert, but can never aflord substantial happiness. 
How necessary it is, then, that all should know the 
truth that maketh free. & 
2. Much depends upon the manner of casting out an 
evil spirit. The Jews accused our Lord of casting out 
demons by Beelzabub, the prince of demons, but in 
reply to their accusations, he gave them to understand, — 
that’a house divided against itself cannot prosper, anid 
therefore, it should be inferred, from the efficacy of his 
attempts to expel impure spirits, that he east them out 
by the power and wisdom of Heaven. Whenever, 
therefore, our christian brethren of the limited faith, 
attempt to cast out devils, they should do it in the 
name of the God of Love, and not by the fear or influ- 
ence of the devil. Experience proves, that whenever 
an impure spirit is cast out of a man by the fear of the 
devil, the subject will return to his former practices 
as soon as his alarming apprehensions subside. 
3. Itis true, we honestly believe, that, ina majerity 
of instances, those-who are converted to the orthodox 
faith, by orthodox means, are generally in a worse state 
than before, They too often become bigotted in their 
opinions, illiberal in their feelings, and haughty in their 
deportment. If we are wrong in this opinion, we are 
ready to be convinced of our errour by beholding 
something like humility and condescension on the part 
of those who think they are righteous and despise 
others. Words, unaccompanied by suitable conduct, 
will fail to convince us, 
The above observations are respectfully submitted 
for the consideration of J. E. and our readers generally, 
with a full conviction that they originate in a good im- 
tention. It 1s unnecessary to make any attempts tore- 
' concile the text withahe views of Universaiists, as it 
will be obvious, to the reader, that it implies nothing 
like unreconciliation with the doctrine of an universal 

: salvation from all things that offend, and all misery 

| consequential on the existence of evil spirits, 





En, 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND READERS. 
During an absence of a few weeks, there appeared 


in the Advocate some articles on the preaching of fe- 
males, over the signature of T.F. (at that time the 
junior editor of this paper) which seem to have given 
umbrage to our readers. Several communications on 
the subject have been received since br. T. F’. has left 
the establishment ; and were it not entirely inexpedi- 
ent, they should be inserted. We would ever be frank 
and ingenuous in acknowledging our own faults; but 
it would-be imprudent and quite repugnant to our 
feelings, to make confessions for others, even should 
eandid reflection produce in them, asense of the un- 
prop.iéty of the measures they may have pursued. 
We honestly believe that T. F. intended no harm in 
the publication of the articles aliuded to, but years 
of experience will doubtless convince him of the pro- 
priety of a more guarded manner of communicatin;, 
his ideas. And, indced, no one, we venture to affirm, 
can more regret an injury to the feelings of others, 
than he whose rema:ks have been censured. 

The foregoing, we hope, will serve as an apology tc 
our friend 8. H. F. of Ashtabula, for not inserting his 
well written remarks; and while we reluctantly lay 
aside his communication, we seriously promise to do 
all in our power tc prevent the recurrence of a tik 
* cause of offence.”?” We must also apologize to our 
fair correspondent, “* Sylvina” for not inserting her 
admirable communication on the same subject, dated 
Columbus, Ohio, June 29. We should be quite hap- 
py to reecive irom her pen, essays on any other sub- 
ject, suitable for the columns of the Advocate, but beg 
to be exonerated from any censure for not complying 
with her wishes in this case. Whatever may be the 
impressions received from the perusal of our pages by 
“Syivina,” we assure her, that we do not intend * to 
cast a slur upon the female world :”—the virtues, the 
exalted worth of the female character, with few ex- 
céptions, entitle it to our respect ; and never have we 
been, intentionally, the cause of an unecessary pang 
to the feeling bosoms of the “ better half of God’s 
creation.” 








Norrce. Br. George Messenger, we are happy to 
learn, has received and accepted an invitation to 
preach the everlasting gospel to the Societies in Ezgre- 
mont, Mount-Washington, and Sheffield, Mass. May 
the Lord prosper, sustain, and bless him, together with 
the people of his charge. They have it in contempla- 
‘tion to erect a meeting house at Sheffield the ensuing 
year for the worship of the Universal God. 

seonren pers 

Crurcn anv Suor.—Messrs. Sherman and 

ompson, wholesale and retail dealers of dry 
goods, in Utica, have a nota bene to their ad- 
vertisement, to inform their readers that they 
make a discount of siz per cent, to the Cterey. 
They deserve the prayers of the Church, if they 
fail io obtaining the custom of the state; and 
as long as the people are unwilling to be taxed 
six per cent. for the Clergy, so long will they 
keep clear of Messrs. Sherman and Thomp- 
60n’s shop. 
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* We had not risen from the break fast table 
one morning, when a female, rather young, 
and fashionably dressed, entered the room,— 
After a fewcommonu place civilities, she turned 
to Mrs Clifford, saying, 1 called to tell you 
that Mr. S————-is in town, he preaches to- 
day at———, and you must positively put on 
your things, and go with me ‘to hear him.’— 
* Could 1 consistently do 50,’ replied her friend, 
‘I should be very happy to accompany you ; 
but, excuse me if i say, that were this exccl- 
lent man to see the dear little group by which 
I am surrounded, he would be the first to 
forbid my leaving them to listen to his ser- 
mon.’ 

* Perhaps the conscious recollection of some 
duty unperformed at home, just then stung the 
feelings of our fair devotee; or it might be 
purely a misguided zeal, which reddened on 
her cheek, as she retorted, somewhat sharply, 
‘When, like Martha’s, the heart is careful and 
troubled about many things, it is easy to find 
a pretext of duty to prevent our listening to 
the words of Jesus.’ 

‘* Mrs. Clifford mildly answered; ‘1 hope I 
am aware of this plausible deception, but in 
the present instance | am not conscious of mer- 
iting the rebuke. You may remember, my 
dear Mrs. Hammond, that Martha was not 
censured for a necessary attention to her ordi- 
nary and relative duties; but for an undue 
anxiety, and ostentatious and ill-timed desire 
of providing ‘things, more than hospitably 
good.’ Perhaps, tuo I may remind you, that 
there subsists a visible difference between her 
neglecting to hear the words of the Redeemer, 
when he honoured her roof with his sacred 
presence, and my declining to attend the dis- 
course of one of his servants, when such an 
attendance would necessarily involve a neglect 
of duties, more strictly enjoined upon me.’ 
*You have always a great deal to say about 
duties, my dear,’ resumed the lad y, *batif I 
read my bible aright, no duties are so accep- 
table with God, as an affectionate reception of 
his gospel, and a desire to see his kingdom ad- 
vanced in our own hearts, and in the world 
around us.’ She then magnanimously declared 
her resolution ‘to persist in her attachment 
to the ‘ wurd preached,’ although it continued 
to expose her to many domestick sacrifices, 
and involved her in several petty persecu- 
tions.’ 

**I believe Mrs. Clifford could have evinced 
toher fair friend, that she had not ‘read her 
bible aright ;’ but asa spirit of recrimination 
certainly was not the temper by which she 
sought to maintain the honour of religion, she 
thought it better to drop the subject, than to 
expose her visitor tothe imminent risk of lo- 











sing her temper. 
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‘* A short silence therefore ensued, till Mr. 
Clifford inquired of Mrs. Hammond, whether 
she had yet an opportunity of visiting the sick 
woman, whose case he recommended to: her’ 
‘ No, really,’ she replicd, +I have not had one 
moment of leisure since you named her to me. 
On Monday I was ata Bible Society’s meet- 
ing; Tuesday, 1 went to hear Mr. 
preach; Wednesday, I dined at Mrs. Nelson’s, 
where a select number of serious friends were 
assembled to meet the Rev. Mr. H ; 
all Thursday, I was occupied in endeavouring 
to procure subscribers to our Dorcas Society ; 
and to-day, ! shall hardly have time to swallow 
my dinner, on my return home, before the ar- 
rival of a lady who bas promised to go with me 
to hear a sermon for the benefit of our Sunday 
Schools. 

‘‘As Mrs. Hammond paused. I asked my 
friend, in a low voice, ‘Is it possible to be 
religiously dissipated?’ *1 fear it is possible, 
though not, I should hope, a very frequent 
case,’ he observed; then turning to the lady 
who had been the birth of the supposition, he 
said, ‘ As your engagements are already so nu- 
merous. I fear your intended charity will come 
too late for poor Susan. Our Emma saw her 
on Wednesday-—she was then almost incapable 
of receiving any nourishment; and, I believe 
that in a few days, her sufferings and her wants 
will cease.’ 

“If | mistake not, Mr. Clifford designed to 
convey a practical reproof to this ‘ wandering 
star’, and perhaps for a moment it was felt as 
such; but soon the salutary effects of her re- 
gret evaporated into extravagant expressions 
of sorrow. ‘Surely,’ she exclaimed, ‘there 
never was so unfortunate a being before. I 
would have made any sacrifice rather than to 
have lost the opportunity of hearing the dying 
language of this poor but M se creature !’ 
Then addressing Emma, ‘ How I envy you, 
Mrs. Clifford ; it must be a sweet satisfaction, 
to reflect on the many hours which for this 
year past, you have spent in reading to the 
aged sufferer. Perhaps, my dear, you will 
write a short narrative of her—it would be a 
charming obituary ; send itto me when it is 
drawn up, and I will get it published next 
month, Don’t youthink it would be very inter- 
esting, Mrs. Clifford 7’ she continued, turning 
to her, before she had given Emma time to re- 
ply. 

“Emma bit her lips to prevent a smile, 
though the mention of Susan’s name at ather 
times, might have more easily drawn a tear to 
her eyes. 

*« Mrs, Clifford replied, ‘to us who ‘have so 
long witnessed her patient sufferings, every 
circumstance of Susan’s death would be highly 
interesting ; but I doubt whether it would:be 
equally so to the publick eye. I agree with you, 
however, in thinking that Emma has been 











highly privileged in reading to her from that 
sacred volume, which has furnished the com- 
fort and support of a long life. In witnessing 
the triumph of a faith like Susan’s, at once so 
humble and so strong, she has enjoyed an op- 
portunity of instruction, which may never 
again occur. and which, I trust, she will not 
fail to improve.’ 

‘‘ The clock now struck nine, and our morn- 
ing visitor, starting from ber seat, took a hasty 
leave, alleging, that she had-a tong way to walk, 
and must be there by 10 o'clock, for, if she 
were not in time for the prayer, she should 
have to stand all sermon time, as it would be 
impossible to obtain a seat afterwards.”— W. 
Messenger. 

ASDA 5 rome 
[From Dick’s.Christian Philosopher. } 


The economy of the human frame, when se- 
riously contemplated. has a teudency to excite 
admiration and astonishment, and to impress us 
with asense of our continual dependence on @ 
Superior Power. What an immense maltipli- 
city of machinery must be in action to enable 
us to breathe, to feel, and to walk ! Hundreds 
of bones of diversified forms, connected to- 
gether by various modes of articulation ; hun- 
dreds of muscles to produce motion, each of 
them acting in at least ten different capacities ; 
hundreds of tendons and ligaments to connect 
the bones and muscles; hundreds of arteries 
to convey the blood to the remotest part ofthe 
system; hundreds of veins to bring it back to 
its reservoir the heart ; thousands of glands se- 
creting humours of various kinds from the 
blood; thousands of lacteal and lymphatic 
tubes absorbing and conveying nutriment to 
the circulating fluid; millions of pores thro’ 
which the perspiration is continually issuing ; 
an infinity of ramification of nerves diffusing 
sensation throughout all the parts of this ex- 
quisite machine ; and the heart at every pul- 
sation exerting a force, of a hundred thousand 
pounds, in order to preserve all this compli- 
cated machinery, is in constant operation! 
The whole of this vast system of mechanism 
must be in action. before we can walk across 
the apartments! We admire the operation of 
a steam engine and the force it exerts. But 
though it is constructed of the hardest mate- 
tials which the mines can supply, in a few 
months some of its essential parts are worn 
and deranged, even although its action should 
be frequently discontinued. But the animal 
machine, though constructed, for the most 
part of the softest and most flabby substances, 
can go on.without intermission in all its diver- 
sified movements, by night and by day, for the. 
space.of eighty or a hundred years! the h 
giving ninety-six thousand strokes.every twen- 
ty-four hours, and the whole mass of blood 
rushing through a thousand pipes of all sizes 
every four minutes ! And is it man that. governs 
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these nice and complicated movements? Did 
he set the heart in motion, or endue it. with 
the muscular force it exerts? And when it has 
ceased to beat,'can he command it again to 
resume its functions? Man knows neither the 
secret springs. of the:machinery within him, 
nor the half of the purposes for. which they 
serve, or of the movements they perform.— 
Can:any thing more strikingly demonstrate 
our dependence every moment on a Superior 
Agent, and that itis “in God we live, and 
move,/and have our being!’ Were a single 
pin ofthe machinery within us, and over which 
we have-no controul, esther broken or deraag- 
ed, a thousand movements might instantly be 
interrupted, and our bodies left to crumble in 
the dust. 

It.was consideratious of this kind that led 
the celebrated physician Galen, who was a 
skeptic in his youth publickly to acknowl- 
edge that a Supreme Intelligence must have 
operated in ordaining the laws by which living 
beings are constructed. And he wrote his 
excellent treatise ‘On the uses of those paris 
of the human frame,” asa solemn hymn to the 
world.” * 1 first endeavour from His works,” 
he says, “to know myself, and afterwards by 
the same means to show him to others, to in- 
form them, how great is his wisdom, his good- 
ness, his power.” The Jate Dr. Hunter, has 
observed that astronomy and anatomy are the 
studies which present us with the most striking 
view of the two most wonderful attributes: of 
the Supreme Being. The first of these fills the 
mind with the idea of his immensity in the 
largeness, distances, and number of the heav 
enly bodies: the last astonishes us with his 10- 
telligence and art in the variety. and delicacy 
of animal! mechanism. 

EOE cere Soe 

Sentence has been pronounced at New Or- 
leans, upon the officers and crew of the sloop 
Bolivar, who had been convicted under the 
act of Congress, of March 1825, of firing on 
an American vessel with intent to plunder.— 
The commander Chicot, ‘was sentenced to 
four yéars imprisonment, the Lieutenant 
Charles Chitty to three years, the marine offi 
cer Goudre, to three years, the other officers 
to two years, and the crew to one year, excep- 
ting one sailor, who on account of some miti- 
gating circumstances was sentenced to three 


months. 





Frientenep Cuiipren.--A short time 
ago, in this neighbourhood, a young girl of 
seven years of age, whose imagination had 
been filled with those frightful nursery tales 
that are conjured up by ignorant servants and 
others to frighten children into obedience, was 
thrust into a dark closet for some tale she had 
carried to her parents. ‘The poor thing con- 
tinued to scream with the most violent appre- 
hensiop; and, when the door was opened to 





take her from her abode of terrour, she was 
lying on the ground in strong convalsions.— 
The conflict was too powerful for her tender 
reason, and she now’exists; one of the most 
miserable objects of human sympathy. Her 
parents and friends see their hopes blasted—~ 
their interesting little favourite is now an idiot ! 
[Glasgow Chronicle. 
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SELECTED FOR THK ADVOCATE. 
THERE 18S A WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 
There is a world we have not seen 


Orpartnre nt. 





That time shall never dare destroy, 
Where mortal footstep hath not been 
Nor ear has caught its sound of joy. 


There is a region, lovelier far 
Than sages tell or poet’s sing, 
Brighter than summier’s beauties are, 
And softer than the tints of spring. 


There is a world, and O, howiblest, 
Faiter than prophets ever told, 
And never did an angel guest, 
One half its bletsedness unfold. 


It is all holy and serene, 
The land of glory and repose, 
And there, to dim the radiant scene, 
The tear of sorrow never flows. 


It is not fanned by summer’s gale, 

°Tis not refreshed by vernal showers, 
It never needs the moon-beam pale, 

For there are known no evening hours. 


No; for this world is ever bright 
With a pure radiance all its own, 
The streams of uncreated light, 
Flow round it from the eternal throne. 


There forms that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in pureless majesty, 
Move with unutterable grace. 


In vain the philosophick eye 
May seek to view the fair abode, 
Or find it in the curtained sky,— 
It is the dwelling place of Gon. 
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